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only universities in England, tended to be regarded as places
where gentlemen, other than sailors and soldiers, should pass the
years of from nineteen to twenty-two; they had the merit, how-
ever, according to Madame de Stael, of providing the young
men who were to be orators and statesmen with a particularly
useful equipment. " The English universities have singularly
contributed to spread among the English that knowledge of
ancient languages and literature which gives the orators and
the statesmen in England such liberal and brilliant instruction."l
Owing to the number of German states, many of them
having their own universities, there was a great variety of
tradition and manner of life in the various schools.  Goethe
said that in his time (about 1768) Halle and Jena were noted
for the roughness of their students, for their physical strength,
skill in fighting, and insolence towards the citizens. At Leipzig,
on the otter hand, all was politeness;" a student could scarcely
be anything else than polite as soon as he wished to stand on
any footing at all with the rich, well-bred, and punctilious
inhabitants." The politeness of Leipzig was believed to be due
to the large number of cultured Huguenot families which had
settled there after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; their
descendants are still among the leading families of Leipzig. In
Goethe's time many of the professors came from these families,
and were men of high culture and of independent means.2
The German universities, though education there, as in
England, was mainly classical and linguistic, had not a similar
result in producing statesmen for the Cabinet and Legislature.
The reason for this was obvious: properly speaking, there
were no Cabinets or Legislatures. Governments, being paternal
and despotic, provided no opportunities for the development
and exercise of statesmanlike qualities on the part of the
citizens. In no country in Europe were the means of higher
education, and opportunities for instruction and for perfecting
the faculties, so common as in Germany; yet, in spite of this,
said Madame de Stael, " it was obvious that the Germans
1 Madame de Steel, De FAttemagne, Chapter XVIII.
* Dichtung und WakrheU, Book DC.